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Government 


Ready  for  Senate  action  are  the  federal-aid-to- 
education  bill  (S246)  and  its  new  companion  piece,  a  bill 
which  provides  $35,000,000  annually  for  school  health 
services.  The  latter  will  be  brought  to  floor  debate  first, 
if  recommendations  of  Chairman  Elbert  Thomas,  of  the 
Senate’s  Labor  Committee,  are  followed. 

As  unanimously  approved  by  the  committee,  S246  is 

almost  identical  with  the  federal  aid  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  pigeonholed  in  the  House  last  year  ( see  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  April  5,  1948).  As  in  the  former  measure, 
grants  totaling  $300,000,000  would  be  apportioned  among 
states  on  the  basis  of  average  state  income  and  pupil  en¬ 
rollment.  States  themselves  would  determine  whether 
private  and  parochial  schools  also  benefit. 

To  qualify  for  federal  grants  for  health  services  (pri¬ 
marily  medical  and  dental  examinations),  states  would 
be  required  to  contribute  from  25  to  50%  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  funds.  Private  and  parochial  schools  in  all  states 
would  gain  —  in  those  which  forbid  aid  to  non-public 
schools,  the  federal  Government  would  withdraw  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  from  the  state’s  allotment  and  aid  non- 
public  schools  directly. 
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An  end  to  *^niass  promotions’’  was  asked  last 
month  by  a  group  of  taxpayers  who  are  seeking  an  injunc¬ 
tion  from  the  Pa.  Supreme  Court  to  prevent  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  school  system  from  continuing  its  “no  failure”  policy, 
in  which  pupils  are  promoted  on  the  basis  of  age  alone 
(see  “School  Policies  Gaining  Populari^,”  ADMINISTRATION.) 
While  the  taxpayers’  group  asks  elimination  of  the  plan  to 
stop  waste  of  tax  money  on  “cheesy  and  feather-pillowed” 
education,  school  attorneys  maintain  that  courts  have  no 
authority  in  the  matter.  The  Philadelphia  Common  Pleas 

courts  already  have  refused  to  grant  an  injunction. 

Sworn  In  as  Commissioner  of  Edncation 

on  March  18,  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath  made  his  first  official 
statement  on  future  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  policy. 
Above  all,  he  said,  the  Office  of  Education  would  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  extending  equal  opportunity  for  education. 
Schools  of  the  nation  can  go  forward  only  with  federal 
financial  support,  he  stated,  but  he  denied  that  this  would 
lead  to  federal  domination  or  control. 

At  a  news  conference  immediately  following  his  induc¬ 
tion,  he  stressed  the  need  for  public  nursery  and  adult 
schools,  advised  that  sex  education  be  added  “at  least  in 

secondary  schools  and  colleges,”  advocated  federal  financ¬ 
ing  of  higher  education  for  qualified  students  who  cannot 
afford  college.  Questioned  on  future  Office  of  Eklucation  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  Dr.  McGrath 
revealed  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  (Office  should  be 
made  a  separate  agency,  nor  that  FSA  review  of  education 
staff  speeches  constituted  censorship  (see  August  20  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY).  On  the  issue  of  how  schools  should 
train  students  in  citizenship,  he  upheld  the  viewpoint  of 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing  —  that 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  dramatizing  democracy 
rather  than  on  attacking  other  forms  of  government.  (For 
news  of  a  coming  pronouncement,  see  “A  Statement  on  Combat¬ 
ing  Communism,”  ADMINISTRATION.) 

Transportation  to  Europe  this  sununer  for 
educational  purposes  may  be  provided  at  $250,  round-trip, 
by  the  Government.  A  resolution  in  Congress  calls  for  the 
use  of  three  troopships,  which  would  make  a  combined 
total  of  12  trips,  transporting  7,500  students  and  teachers. 
(For  news  of  a  student-faculty  prefect  to  finance  overseas  travel, 
see  “A  Travel  Savings  and  Loan  Plan,  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 
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PaNsod  by  th<»  Senate  last  month:  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
mote  scientific  research  and  education  through  a  National 
Science  Foundation  to  be  headed  by  24  leaders  from  the 
fields  of  science,  medicine,  engineering,  education  and 
public  affairs.  A  House  Commerce  committee  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  hearings  on  the  measure  March  30. 

Signed  by  the  President  and  becoming  a  law:  a  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  acquisition  and  operation  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Train  by  the  U.  S.  Archivist. 

Killed  in  a  Senate  committee:  a  proposal  authorizing 
third  and  fourth-class  mailing  rates  for  correspondence 
course  lessons. 

To  provont  return  of  Nazism  in  Germany 

German  education  must  be  supervised  for  another  10  to 
20  years,  according  to  the  director  of  education  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  for  the  Military  Government,  Dr.  Alonzo 
G.  Grace,  who  was  in  the  U.  S.  for  a  brief  visit  last  month. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  incidentally, 
has  announced  a  new  Government-assisted  program  to 
bring  students  from  former  enemy  countries  to  the  U.  S. 
on  one-year  scholarships.  Probably  300  will  arrive  for 
the  1949-50  academic  year,  it  estimates.  The  first  time 
direct  assistance  has  been  provided  for  such  students  from 
Army  reconstruction  funds,  the  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  students  in  their  junior  year  or  above.  Some 
preference  will  be  given  those  who  are  training  to  be¬ 
come  teachers,  the  Institute  indicated. 

Fostoring  anti-Semitism  in  public  schools  are 
two  classics,  “Oliver  Twist”  and  “The  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice,”  according  to  Ex-Magistrate  Jos.  Goldstein  of  New 
York  City.  He  has  warned  the  school  board  that  if  it 
does  not  ban  the  books,  he  will  seek  a  court  order  to 
force  their  prohibition. 

To  end  segregation  in  Indiana  schoois  a 

law  was  passed  by  the  1949  legislature  which  bars  race 
restrictions  in  public  schools  and  in  school  buses  by  1954. 
An  attempt  to  obtain  similar  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  being  made  in  Congress.  A  bill  introduced 
by  Rep.  Arthur  G,  Klein  (D-N.  Y.)  would  outlaw  segre¬ 
gation  in  schools  and  colleges — and  in  housing,  hospitals, 
hotels,  restaurants  and  theaters  as  well. 

I'pped  state  aid  for  New  York  schools. 

amounting  to  $40,000,000,  probably  will  go  into  school 
construction.  Over  objections  of  school  groups,  which 
want  additional  funds  for  current  operation  and  higher 
teachers’  salaries,  the  state  budget  tentatively  provides 
that  each  district’s  extra  allotment  be  spent  on  new  build¬ 
ings,  repairs  or  retirement  of  construction  debts.  Only  if 
schools  can  prove  that  construction  money  is  not  needed, 
can  the  additional  sum  be  spent  on  operating  expenses. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Civil  Rights:  Barometer  of  Democracy,  Edvo.  J.  Sparling.  And- 
Defamation  League,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  25c.  (One  of  a 
series  of  “Freedom  Pamphlets”  this  includes  a  section  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  eliminating  discriminatory  practices  in  education.) 


Administration 


A  statement  on  combating  Fommnnism 

through  classroom  teaching  is  to  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  and 
Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators.  Now  being  circu¬ 
lated  by  mail  among  the  20  Commission  members,  the 
statement  will  be  released  in  about  a  month. 

School  policies  gaining  popularity  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  NEIA  Research  Division.  Found  to  be  on 
the  way  in:  (1)  elimination  of  grade  lines  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  pupils  by  divisions  (2)  ungraded  classes  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  (3)  remedial  classes  (4)  “no  failure” 
plans  (5)  individualized  instruction  (6)  class  periods  of 
indefinite  length  rather  than  fixed-period  schedules.  On 
the  way  out:  (1)  departmentalization  in  elementary 
grades  (2)  platoon  organization.  Fairly  static:  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  grouping  students  according  to  ability. 

The  conclusions  are  based  on  a  survey  covering  1,598 
school  systems  in  cities  of  more  than  2,500  population — 
about  half  of  all  city  school  systems.  Students  enrolled  in 
this  half,  however,  account  for  approximately  two-thirds 
of  all  city-school  enrollment. 

These  trends  also  were  disclosed  in  the  report: 

1.  The  past  10  years  have  seen  little  expansion  in  the 
number  of  junior  high  schools,  but  steady  increase  in 
junior  colleges. 

2.  While  kindergartens  are  growing  in  number,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  nursery  schools  and  child  care  centers  is  being 
curtailed. 

3.  All  special  school  services  are  growing  —  audio¬ 
visual,  guidance  and  school  lunch  programs,  the  most 
rapidly. 

4.  Length  of  the  school  year  has  increased  slightly.  In 
1938,  57%  of  the  cities  operated  a  180-day  year  or  more; 
in  1948,  65%. 

5.  Promoting  pupils  on  an  annual  basis  are  93%  of 
elementary  schools,  82%  of  junior  high  schools  and  72% 
of  senior  high  schools.  In  1938,  the  percentages  were  73, 
66  and  62  resp)ectively. 

A  year-round  program  will  be  adopted  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  school  system,  Supt.  W.  T. 
Rowland  reports.  Teachers  join  the  plan  only  if  they 
wish,  but  if  they  do  they  spend  three  of  five  summers  in 
direct  service  to  the  school,  one  receiving  further  training 
and  one  in  professional  activities  of  their  own  choice.  For 
teachers  who  participate,  the  program  will  bring  an  addi¬ 
tional  two-months’  pay  at  the  current  salary  rate  which 
ranges  from  $200  to  $300  per  month.  Along  with  teachers 
who  choose  to  remain  on  the  10-month  basis,  they  will 
receive  a  one-month  summer  vacation  with  pay. 

As  a  result  of  the  year-round  employment  plan,  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  will  be  conducted  in  approximately  half  of 
the  city’s  schools.  Except  for  traditional  courses  offered 
for  credit  in  high  schools,  summer  courses  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  experimental  “laboratory  clinics”  started  last 
year.  These  are  not  designed  for  promotions  or  credits. 
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but  as  enrichment  programs  which  the  schools  have  neith¬ 
er  time  nor  facilities  to  provide  during  the  regular  school 
year.  The  clinics  also  serve  as  a  testing  ground  for  studies 
developed  in  teachers’  workshops. 

By  rejecting  students  with  low  grades, 

colleges  are  denying  higher  education  to  many  high  school 
graduates  who  “stand  to  profit  from  it  most,”  according 
to  Prof.  June  B.  Winslow,  chairman  of  the  scholarship 
committee  at  the  U.  of  Toledo.  Prof.  Winslow  advises 
those  colleges  that  arbitrarily  turn  away  all  students  com¬ 
ing  from  the  lowest  third  of  their  high  school  graduating 
classes  to  look  over  these  U.  of  Toledo  statistics: 

1.  Of  last  semester’s  freshman  class,  342  students  came 
from  the  “upper  third.”  Of  this  number,  13%  failed  to 
make  a  C  average  and  3^2%  dropped  out. 

2.  Of  314  “middle  third”  students,  15%  dropped  out. 

3.  Of  259  “lower  third”  students,  14%  dropped  out, 
but  28%  made  a  C  average  or  better. 

While  the  figures  do  not  prove  that  high  school  grades 
are  no  criterion  for  college  success,  they  do  indicate  that 
denying  admission  to  all  lower-third  students  prevents 
many  who  are  capable  of  doing  better-than-average  college 
work  from  obtaining  a  higher  education.  Prof.  Winslow 
believes. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  incidentally,  re¬ 
ports  that  87%  of  all  1948  high  school  graduates  who 
wanted  to  continue  their  education  won  admission  to  a 
college.  M  student’s  chance  for  admission  to  college  depends 
only  slightly  on  his  religion,  the  CounciFi  survey  discloses.  For 
further  information,  see  “Few  Discriminatory  Practices,”  in 
RELIGION.) 

Broadcasts  from  classrooms  in  the  Salida 
(Colo.)  schools  are  presented  for  the  public  three  times 
a  week,  according  to  Supt.  L.  A.  Barrett.  The  plan  has 
done  much  to  interest  the  public  in  the  school  system, 
he  believes.  Two  evening  broadcasts  also  are  presented; 
one  is  a  summary  of  school  news  reported  by  journalism 
students,  the  other  is  a  musical  program. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Improving  Human  Relations  in  School  Administration,  Wilbur  A. 
Yauch.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  299p.  $3.50. 
(A  discussion  of  how  educational  leadership  can  he  improved 
through  the  application  of  democratic  principles  in  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  in  teaching.) 

A  Look  at  Springfield  Schools,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Springfield,  Mo.  $2.12. 
(An  evaluation  of  the  Springfield  schools,  as  made  by  the  College 
of  Ed.,  V.  of  Illinois.) 

“The  Stuyvesant  Tenth-Year  Promotion  Plan,”  Irving  Allen  Dodes. 
High  Points,  Feb.  1949.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (How 
elimination  of  a  promotion  step  reduced  failures  among  lOth-year 
students  at  Stuyvesant  high  school.) 

Education  for  the  Preservation  of  Democracy,  1948  report  of 
Committees  and  Conferences,  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  744  Jackson 
Place,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Due  this  month.  $1.50.  (Reports  of 
joint  educational  conferences  of  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  and 
other  educationfd  organizations  and  committees.) 

“Organization  for  Improved  Learning,”  Paul  W.  Pinckney.  Edu¬ 
cational  Leadership,  Mar.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (A  discussion  of  how  secondary  education  should  be  re¬ 
organized  to  provide  comprehensive  learning.) 


Proiessiottal  Relations 


A  ’’^Books-for-Enropc’’  program,  sponsored 
by  CARE,  will  soon  get  under  way.  To  benefit  European 
schools,  colleges,  libraries  and  professional  institutions 
(not  individuals),  the  books  will  be  distributed  some¬ 
what  like  CARE  food  packages.  Donors  send  money, 
may  designate  a  country,  type  of  institution  or  specific 
group  as  recipient.  CARE  then  will  notify  the  institution 
abroad  of  the  donation  and  the  institution  chooses  the 
books  it  wants  from  a  standard  list  of  titles. 

Minimum  teaching  nalariesi  in  Tennosjseo 

have  been  raised  to  $2,000  a  year  for  teachers  with 
a  bachelor’s  degree.  The  increase  is  provided  in  a  new 
law  passed  by  the  1949  legislature  which  also  boosted 
state  aid  for  capital  outlay,  operating  expenses,  trans¬ 
portation  and  teachers’  pensions. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  minimum  salary  mav  he  raised 
from  $2,000  to  $2,200  but  no  further,  aeeording  to  the 
State  Senate.  Teachers  are  asking  $2,500. 

An  iHinoaflonal  travol  dlvlsiovi  has  been 
opened  by  the  American  Express  Co..  Ralph  T.  Reed, 
president  of  the  organization  has  announced.  The  new 
department  will  disseminate  information  about  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  abroad  and  help  provide  facilities 
for  students  wishing  to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 

.SnoepflH  of  Intornnhin  programs  for  students 
of  school  administration  indicates  that  eventuallv  intern¬ 
ing  may  become  a  regular  part  of  a  school  administra¬ 
tor’s  training. 

At  the  Cornell  U.  school  of  education,  such  a  plan 
is  in  its  first  year.  The  students  participating  snend 
one  day  a  week  for  a  semester  workinar  in  an  Ithaca 
school  under  guidance  of  the  local  administrator.  Al¬ 
though  only  five  students  are  takine  part  in  the  program 
at  present,  it  will  be  opened  for  more  next  vear.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Lloyd  H.  Elliott  who.  alone  with  Dr.  J.  E. 
Butterworth.  directs  the  undertaking.  As  interns,  these 
students  observe  administrative  problems  as  they  occur 
and  take  part  in  their  solution.  One  intern  has  helped 
plan  an  addition  to  a  school  plant,  another  has  developed 
a  schedule  in  a  700-pupil  school,  all  have  met  with 
parent-teacher  groups  and  attended  school  board  meet¬ 
ings.  Prof.  Elliott  points  out. 

At  Pennsvlvania  State  College,  an  internship  program 
now  in  its  second  year  is  distinctive  because  of  a  rotating 
feature.  An  intern  spends  one  week  with  each  of  four 
administrators  in  four  different  tvpes  of  school  svstems. 
Requiring  four  weeks’  time  in  all  (not  necessarily  con¬ 
secutive),  the  program  has  advantages  for  persons  who 
are  holding  regular  teaching  or  other  school  iobs  but 
want  experience  in  administration.  Of  the  12  interns 
enrolled  at  present,  10  were  released  hv  school  boards 
for  the  period  of  internship,  onlv  two  are  full-time 
students  on  the  campus.  One,  incidentally,  is  obtaining 
experience  in  administration  of  higher  education. 

Ten  school  administrators  in  Pennsylvania  have  offered 
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their  school  systems  as  training  grounds  for  the  Penn 
State  project.  Some  put  interns  to  work  on  problems 
that  need  attention,  others  have  interns  accompany  them 
through  a  week  of  regular  administrative  activities.  Both 
methods  have  merit,  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Vincent,  who  directs 
the  program,  believes.  As  for  internship  itself,  students 
participating  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  They  call 
it  the  “best  single  course  in  administration”  they  have  had. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^  The  Education  of  School  Music  Teachers  for  Community  Music 
Leadership,  Jack  McLaurin  Watson.  Bur.  of  Publns.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  V.,  N.Y.  27.  lOOp.  $2.10. 

“Teachers  as  a  Minority  Group,”  Jean  D.  Crumbs.  Jour,  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Sociology.  Feb.  1949.  32  W.  Washington  PL,  N.Y.  3. 
(The  author  maintains  that  teachers  exhibit  a  “minority  group 
behavior”  due  to  the  “low  status  of  education  in  the  profession^ 
hierarchy.”) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


To  eoordinato  KnKliflh  instrnofion  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  Dean  Roger  P.  McCutcheon  of  the 
U,  of  Tulane  graduate  school  suggests  bringing  high 
school  English  teachers  to  colleges  each  year  to  teach 
Freshman  English.  They  would  return  to  their  schools 
better  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  college  English, 
he  believes. 

Starting  next  fall.  Tulane  w'ill  initiate  such  a  program. 
Participants  will  be  awarded  teaching  fellowships,  will 
conduct  two  classes  of  Freshman  English,  assist  in  an 
English  teaching  methods  course.  If  the  plan  is  success¬ 
ful.  similar  fellowships  will  be  instituted  for  high  school 
teachers  in  other  subject  fields. 

Abilitv  to  spook  offocfivoly  is  as  important  as 
being  able  to  write  coherently,  but  most  schools  neglect 
the  teaching  of  speaking  skills,  according  to  the  Unmet 
Needs  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council  in  New  York  City.  Therefore  the  latest  issue 
of  the  Council’s  publication.  Exchange,  reports  action 
taken  by  member  schools  to  teach  students  to  express 
themselves  well  orally.  Here  are  some  of  the  plans 
suggested : 

At  Hastings  (N.Y.)  high  school,  a  speech  coordinator 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  English  and  other  teachers 
in  developing  oral  assignments.  She  conducts  each 
English  class  for  one  session  a  month,  drops  in  classes 
unannounced  to  see  how  oral  expression  is  progressing, 
and  heads  the  school’s  dramatics  and  speech  activities 
as  well. 

To  provide  practice  in  speaking,  a  series  of  inter¬ 
school  discussions  was  conducted  by  eight  schools  in 
Bergen  Countv,  N.J.  (see  “Meeting  in  Pairs  for  Assembly 
Forums,”  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.)  In  Bloomfield,  N.J., 
the  graduating  class  of  the  high  school  takes  part  in  an 
annual  assembly  forum  in  which  they  present  their  views 
on  the  school  curriculum.  This  also  gives  teachers  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  their  courses. 

Fourth-graders  at  Timothy  Dwight  School  in  Fairfield 
tell  stories  to  younger  classes  in  the  school.  Pupils 


grow  in  their  ability  to  express  ideas  and  remember 
incidents  in  sequence,  their  teachers  say. 

For  encouraging  shy  primary -grade  children  to  talk, 
several  teachers  report  the  use  of  puppet  shows.  In 
speaking  for  the  puppets  rather  than  for  themselves, 
children  overcome  their  self-consciousness  more  quickly, 
they  believe. 

School  bnildinyl  projects  offer  valuable  teaching 
opportunities,  according  to  Pauline  Patterson,  a  third- 
grade  teacher  in  Henry  Dana  School,  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty,  Calif.  Recently  her  pupils  made  a  study  of  the  con¬ 
struction  activity  going  on  about  them  in  a  unit  based 
on  the  theme  “Everybody  Works.” 

To  impro%'^e  listening  habits  of  pupils,  a 

teacher  in  Lewis  County,  N.Y.,  always  asks  a  student  to 
repeat  directions  given  for  an  assignment.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  she  says,  attentiveness  of  all  pupils  has  increased 
as  they  want  to  find  out  if  the  classmate  who  repeats 
the  directions  has  listened  well. 

The  technique  is  one  of  many  described  in  a  new 
report  of  attempts  to  develop  desirable  attitudes  and 
improved  study  habits  by  teachers  in  the  Third  Super¬ 
visory  District  of  Lewis  County.  Teachers  of  the  district 
also  have  contributed  reports  of  their  activities  in  teach¬ 
ing  democratic  principles.  These  have  been  compiled 
and  published  by  the  district’s  Committee  on  Democracy, 
headed  by  Merrill  F.  Hurd,  supervising  principal  of  the 
General  Martin  Central  School  in  Glenfield.  N.Y. 

An  opinion  on  final  examn  has  come  from  Al¬ 
bert  Einstein.  “It  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  they 
have  not  strangled  the  holy  curiosity  of  inquiry,”  he 
states.  In  releasing  the  first  views  set  forth  in  his  auto¬ 
biography  to  be  published  next  fall,  Einstein  recalled  that 
after  he  had  crammed  for  final  examinations  his  last 
year  in  college,  he  had  found  scientific  problems  dis¬ 
tasteful  for  a  year. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Children  Discover  Arithmetic,  Catherine  Stern.  Harper  &  Bros.. 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  3l9p.  $4.50.  (A  new  laboratory  method 
of  teaching  arithmetic  by  manipulation  and  patternmaking  with 
blocks  and  other  devices.) 

Home  Projects  in  the  Homemaking  Program,  Staff  of  Bur.  of 
Homemaking  Ed.,  Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Sacramento  14,  Calif. 
40p.  (A  guide  for  planning  home  projects  for  homemaking 
classes.) 

New  Directions  in  Science  Teaching,  Anita  Duncan.  Elizabeth 
Laton  and  Samuel  Ralph  Powers.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  It.  17 Sp.  $2 SO.  (A  report  of  a  cooperative  project  in  the 
use  of  new  teaching  methods  conducted  by  17  high  schools 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bur.  of  Educational  Research  in  Science. 
Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.) 

The  Student  Driver,  report  of  the  Connecticut  Driver  Clinic. 
Conn.  Dept,  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford  4. 
(A  report  of  a  testing  program  to  determine  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  various  types  of  driver  education  and  driving 
training.) 

Reading  in  Modem  Education,  Paul  Witty.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.. 
285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston.  319p.  $3S0.  (A  book  to  help  teach¬ 
ers  realize  the  importance  of  maximum  individual  development  as 
applied  to  the  reading  process.) 
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Curricula 


By  enfabllshinK  «  core  program  in  Penn 
junior  high  school,  the  Penn  Township  School  District  in 
Pittsburgh  hopes  to  carry  out  the  original  purposes  of 
the  junior  high  school  movement,  according  to  Supt. 
John  H.  Linton.  Springing  from  the  need  for  a  special 
curriculum  to  draw  elementary  and  secondary  programs 
together,  junior  high  schools  have  failed  primarily  be¬ 
cause  they  compartmentalized  subject-matter,  the  school’s 
curriculum  planners  believed.  Consequently,  pupils  had 
too  many  teachers,  teachers  had  too  many  pupils,  and 
the  direction  that  would  unify  skills  and  understandings 
and  help  pupils  develop  mature  attitudes  and  make 
wise  vocational  choices  was  lacking. 

The  new  core  program  under  the  direction  of  Principal 
Arthur  Kelley  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  these  short¬ 
comings.  Beginning  this  year,  social  studies,  English, 
reading,  spelling  and  writing  are  combined  in  one 
course,  taught  by  one  teacher.  Unifying  the  subjects  is 
one  theme,  communitv  living.  Seventh-grade  students 
start  by  making  a  study  of  Penn  Township,  its  govern¬ 
ment.  resources,  people,  roads,  institutions,  history;  then 
they  plan  a  community  of  their  own.  Eighth-grade  pupils 
first  plan  for  the  vocations  and  economic  activity  of  the 
communitv,  then  for  the  homes. 

The  core  sessions  require  from  11  to  13  periods  a 
week,  with  classes  meeting  two  or  three  consecutive 
periods  a  day.  Mathematics  and  science  teachers  conduct 
regular  classes,  but  they  also  are  called  in  as  resource 
teachers  to  assist  in  planning  and  directing  units  which 
touch  upon  their  subjects.  While  some  classes  are  spent 
in  meetings  and  committee  work,  students  make  as  much 
use  of  textbooks,  spend  as  much  time  developing  skills, 
turn  in  as  manv  assignments  and  as  much  homework  as 
before.  The  difference  is  that  skills  are  practiced  in 
connection  with  developing  an  understanding  of  com¬ 
munitv  life  and  that  textbooks  have  become  a  source 
for  acquiring  knowledge  instead  of  the  pivot  of  class 
instruction,  Supt.  Linton  points  out. 

(A  report  of  a  junior  high  school  core  program,  developed  during 
the  past  three  years  in  the  Harford  County  schools  in  Maryland, 
Hill  appear  in  the  April  20  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

To  incroa$)o  intorost  In  cnrront  evonts. 

Keuka  College  in  Penn  Yan,  N.Y..  has  announced  a 
program  of  lectures,  panel  discussions,  documentary 
movies  and  evening  courses  on  public  issues.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  accompanied  by  another:  that  in  a 
current  events  test  given  all  Keuka  students,  freshmen 
had  made  the  best  scores,  seniors  the  lowest. 

f 

jlnstraoflon  In  stato  history  has  been  made 
'mandatory  by  a  law  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature 

Slate  last  month.  At  present,  high  schools  in  the  state  are 
required  to  teach  only  American  history. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Is  the  American  High  School  Serving  Today's  Youth?”  Paul 
Grim  and  Vernon  Anderson.  Educational  Leadership,  Mar.  1949. 
1201  I6th  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (What  youth  expects  of  high 


school  according  to  a  survey  of  a  sampling  of  students  and  lead¬ 
ing  educators.) 

"Teaching  an  Intellectually  Gifted  Group,”  Marion  V.  Brown. 
Elementary  School  Jour.,  Mar.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
(Report  of  a  special  class  for  gifted  pupils  at  Public  School  23.1, 
New  York  City.) 

“Music  Number”  Education,  March  1949.  370  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston  10,  Mass.  (Ten  articles  on  music  education  include  re¬ 
ports  on  courses  of  music  theory,  piano  and  appreciation  in  high 
schools.) 


Guidance 


Froshman  snmmors.  instead  of  freshman  weeks, 
are  recommended  by  Carl  E.  Seashore  of  Iowa  U.  as  the 
best  plan  for  introducing  students  to  college.  In  the 
March  12  issue  of  School  &  Society,  he  suggests  that  six 
or  more  exceptionally  qualified  universities  get  together 
and  set  up  a  summer  college  orientation  program  as  a 
national  service.  As  a  “companion  piece  for  national 
College  Entrance  examinations.”  such  a  service  would 
offer  students  expert  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
would  furnish  them  with  information  on  the  higher 
educational  facilities  available  to  fit  their  particular  needs, 
would  provide  them  (and  the  schools  they  later  attend) 
with  a  complete  profile  of  their  abilities.  Dr.  Seashore 
comments. 

In  revisinff  an  orientation  booklet  for  pros¬ 
pective  high  school  freshmen,  teachers  in  the  Missoula 
Countv  (Mont.)  high  school  called  on  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  submit  information  on  problems  they  had  had 
when  entering.  The  resulting  pamnhlet.  “You  and  Your 
New  School.”  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  eighth- 
graders  who  will  be  entering  the  separate  county  high 
school  system  next  fall.  Principal  D,  H.  Beary  reports. 

'^iVnisanrr  mlos”  have  been  removed  in  the 
Teaneck  (N.J.)  schools.  Guidance  Director  Rose  Fried¬ 
man  reports.  Many  regulations  that  are  customary  in 
most  schools  have  been  discarded  as  unnecessary  re¬ 
straints.  among  them  the  rule  requiring  certain  students 
to  use  certain  doors  (which  had  reduced  hall  traffic)  and 
regulations  that  kept  entrances  locked  until  the  first 
bell  rang.  Their  elimination  is  part  of  a  campaign  to 
“treat  pupils  as  people,”  according  to  Miss  Friedman. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Proposed  Organization  of  Guidance  in  Los  Angeles.”  Alfred  S. 
Leirerenz.  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed..  Feb.  1949.  170  S.  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  3.  (The  guidance  program  described 
operates  at  three  levels’,  in  the  individual  classroom,  within  indi¬ 
vidual  schools,  at  the  central  school  offices.) 

"New  Emphasis  and  Broader  Scope  for  Tests  and  Measurements.” 
J.  Wayne  Wrightstone.  Nation’s  Schools.  Mar.  1949.  919  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (A  summary  of  trends  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  attitudes,  interests,  criHcd  thinking,  work-study  skills 
and  personal-social  adjustment.) 

"Problems  of  California  High  School  Seniors,”  Lucile  H.  Williams. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.  Feb.  1949.  170  S.  Van  Ness  Ave., 
San  Francisco  3.  (Report  of  an  investigation  of  the  problems  of 
682  seniors  in  26  representative  high  schools.) 


Education  Summary  •  April  5,  1949 


Religion 


Few  diseriminafory  practices  in  admitting 
Jewish  students  to  college  are  reflected  in  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  the  Amer,  Council  on  Education. 
But  while  87%  of  Jewish  students  who  sought  entry  to 
colleges  this  year  were  admitted  (the  same  percentage 
as  for  all  students  seeking  higher  education),  only  67% 
of  them  were  enrolled  in  colleges  of  their  first  choice, 
compared  with  71%  of  Catholic  and  82%  of  Protestant 
applicants.  Thus  the  figures  reveal  discrimination,  but 
not  to  the  extent  frequently  charged,  the  Amer.  Council 
on  Education  notes.  One  reason  that  a  smaller  percentage 
of  Jewish  applicants  are  attending  colleges  of  their 
preference,  it  adds,  is  that  they  are  concentrated  in  the 
Northeast  where  colleges  have  the  most  applications 
and  hence  reject  more  students. 

To  honor  the  Act  foneernini^  Religion. 

schools  and  libraries  in  Maryland  have  been  asked  to 
provide  special  programs  on  religious  tolerance  during 
the  week  April  17  to  23.  The  Act.  passed  300  years  ago 
by  Maryland’s  Provincial  Assembly,  was  the  first  law 
approved  by  representatives  of  the  people  which  granted 
any  degree  of  religious  tolerance.  In  guaranteeing  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  to  Christians,  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  times,  historians  point  out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Questions  Frequently  Asked  About  Weekday  Religious  Education, 
Roy  G.  Ross.  Internal.  Council  of  Religious  Education,  203  N. 
IF  abash  Ave.,  Chicago  1.  lOc.  (Through  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  the  Council  explains  the  need  for  weekday  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  Another  pamphlet,  also  available  for  lOc,  is  entitled 

“Statement  of  Policy  Regarding  W eekday  Religious  Education — 
In  the  Light  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Opinion  in  the  Champaign 
Case.") 

“Higher  Education  and  Religious  Guidance,"  Kenneth  V.  Lottirk. 
Religious  Ed.,  Mar. -Apr.  1949.  20  IF.  Jackson,  Chicago  4.  (Re¬ 
port  of  a  unit  on  religion  taught  in  a  freshman  “History  of  Civili¬ 
zation"  course  at  Fredonia  State  Teachers  College,  N.Y.) 


Student  Activities 


Profect  off  an  ^'art  snnad^'  in  Eastern  high 
school,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  decorating  each  classroom 
in  keeping  with  the  subjects  taught  there.  Organized  to 
bring  to  other  students  a  better  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art,  the  squad  also  is  in  charge  of  the 
school’s  new  art  gallery  which  exhibits  work  of  students 
and  District  of  Columbia  artists. 

Mooting  in  pairs  ffor  assombly  ffornms. 

eight  high  schools  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  have  found 
inter-school  discussion  a  stimulant  for  study  of  current 
issues.  Sponsored  by  newspapers  of  Teaneck  and  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.J.,  the  assemblies  were  conducted  on  the  same 
day  in  four  different  high  schools.  All  groups  discussed 
the  question  “Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18?” 


With  stndontH  polling  toi%^speoplo  once  a 
week  on  local  and  national  questions,  the  Hennepin 
County  Review  in  Hopkins,  Minn.,  claims  to  be  the  only 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  country  to  conduct  its  own 
public  opinion  survey.  The  interviewers  are  members  of 
the  Hopkins  high  school  journalism  class,  and  poll-taking 
is  part  of  their  classwork. 

\  travel  savings  and  loan  plan  is  in  operation 
at  the  U.  of  Colorado.  Students  and  faculty  members 
w'ho  join  must  make  regular  monthly  deposits  of  $5  or 
more,  the  funds  are  invested  and  interest  accrues  to  the 
individual’s  account.  After  21  months,  a  participant 
wishing  to  travel  may  withdraw  his  savings  plus  interest, 
obtain  a  loan  of  equal  amount  and  start  for  Europe, 
Repayment  must  be  made  in  30  months. 

Some  students  who  cannot  make  monthly  deposits  also 
will  be  benefitted  by  the  project.  Profits  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Saturday  night  movies  are  going  into  a  special 
fund  which  will  be  used  for  travel  fellowships. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Let’s  Look  at  the  Student  Council,  Arnold  R.  Meier,  Florence  D. 
Cleary  and  Alice  M.  Davis.  Citizenship  Ed.  Study,  436  Merrick 
Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  12 p.  25c.  (A  pamphlet  to  help  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  appraising  activities  of  student  councils.) 


Phgsicai  Education  and  Health 


A  Htato  ramp  ffor  andorprivilrgod  boys 

has  been  authorized  in  a  new  Pennsylvania  law  which 
makes  summer  camp  operation  a  function  of  a  state  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  first  time.  To  be  directed  by  the  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  camp  will  be  conducted  at  an 
unused  Army  post  near  Harrisburg,  will  be  opened  this 
summer  when  2.500  boys  attend  for  two  weeks.  They 
will  be  chosen  through  the  public  schools  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  transportation  to  and  from  camp. 

Suggested  as  a  means  for  reducing  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  the  camp  will  provide  a  complete  sports  and 
recreation  program,  and  education  in  health,  outdoor 
living  and  citizenship.  If  it  proves  successful,  a  similar 
camp  for  girls  will  be  conducted  next  year. 

Overlooked  as  a  learning  opportunity 

in  many  schools  are  regular  health  examinations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phebe  Ann  Rogers,  assistant  to  the  supervisor 
of  school  nurses  in  Newark.  N.J.  In  the  March  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review,  she  advises  nurses  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  explain  the  purpose  of  examinations  carefully  to 
children,  telling  them  what  each  test  and  instrument 
measures  and  why. 

Nfo  boaltb  exams  are  better  tban  some. 

according  to  an  article  in  the  April  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  Some  school  health  examinations  are  so 
slipshod  that  they  reveal  no  defects  that  are  not  obvious, 
yet  endanger  health  by  lulling  parents  into  a  false  sense 
of  security,  the  author  charges. 
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Study  of  summer  camp  health  problems 

will  be  the  function  of  a  committee  of  the  NEA  and 
American  Medical  Assn.  A  set  of  standards  for  health 
and  sanitation  for  all  camps  will  be  forthcoming. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“‘Frederick  County  and  School  Health,"  Warren  R.  Evans.  Mary¬ 
land  Teacher,  Mar.  1949.  IIOI  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2.  (An 
outline  of  health  services  and  instruction  by  grades  provided  for 
pupils  in  Frederick  County  schools.) 

Activities  in  Nutrition  Education  for  Kindergarten  through  Sixth 
Grade,  Elizabeth  A.  Lockwood.  Nutrition  Foundation,  Chrysler 
Bldg.,  N.Y.  17.  44p.  $1. 


Audio-V  isual 


iVow  sponsoriujif  “Film  f'ouneil  Monlh,’* 

the  Film  Council  of  America  announces  that  there  cur¬ 
rently  are  more  than  100  local  film  groups  stimulating 
local  interest  in  educational  films.  Up  to  now,  local 
councils  have  been  busy  getting  themselves  organized, 
but  some  members  foresee  the  time  when  their  activities 
will  be  broadened — they  hope  that  the  council  will  spon¬ 
sor  packaged  programs  of  educational  films  for  the 
public.  With  perhaps  eight  short  films  per  program, 
these  could  be  released  one  a  month  and  shown  by 
local  councils  simultaneously  all  over  the  country.  Simul¬ 
taneous  release,  council  members  say,  would  be  essential 
for  the  national  publicity  which  would  make  packaged 
programs  of  documentary  films  popular.  (For  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  in  educational  film  advertising,  see  below.) 

Early  morning  movlos  have  cured  tardiness  at 
the  McBurney  School  in  New  York  City,  Director  of 
Visual  Education  F.  H.  Ingoldsby  reports.  School  starts 
at  9  a.m.,  but  films  on  science,  travel  and  sports  are 
shown  between  8  and  9. 


Do  your  children  see  classroom  films? 

h  an  advertisement  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
asks  parents  in  the  March  28  issue  of  Time.  If  not,  they 
are  urged  to  contact  teachers,  principals  and  school 
board  members  and  help  them  establish  school  film 
libraries  as  parents  in  some  communities  have  done. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Midwest  Takes  the  Lead,"  W esley  H.  Greene.  Sat.  Review  of 
Literature,  Mar.  12,  1949.  (A  report  on  use  of  educational  films 
by  regions;  how  various  states  handle  film  distribution  to  schools.) 

“Visualized  Testing,"  James  W.  Brown.  Educational  Screen,  Mar. 
1949.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1.  (Suggestions  for  the  use  of  films, 
slides  and  other  visual  materials  in  testing.) 

“Television’s  Town  Hall,"  Clarence  R.  Graham  and  Wm.  Hodapp. 
Library  Jour.,  Mar.  15,  1949.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (A  report 
of  classes  instructed  through  television  at  the  Louisville  libraries.) 

“Television  in  Education,”  Wm.  11.  Knowles.  School  Executive, 
Mar,  1949.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  summary  of  what  schools 
have  done  with  the  use  of  television.) 

Filins  for  Music  Education,  Music  Educators  Nat.  Conference. 
64  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  16p.  25c.  (A  directory  of  sources 
for  films  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  music  education.) 


Vocational  and  industrial 


Too  small  to  prov'idc  industrial  courses. 

the  Watsontown  (Pa.)  school  district  transports  students 
who  want  that  type  of  training  to  the  Williamsport 
Technical  Institute  18  miles  away.  Through  special  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction, 
these  students  spend  two  weeks  of  each  month  in  shop 
work  and  related  instruction  at  the  Williamsport  school, 
the  other  two  weeks  in  general  education,  related  math 
and  science  courses  at  their  home  school.  Similar  ar¬ 
rangements  would  make  vocational  industrial  instruction 
possible  for  students  in  many  schools  that  cannot  set 
up  a  complete  program,  Supv.  Principal  Orrin  G.  Cocks, 
Jr.,  of  Watsontown,  believes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Occupations  Today,  John  Marks  Brewer  and  Edw.  Landy.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston.  387 p.  $2.56.  (A  revised  edition 
which  contains  information  on  newer  occuptUions  and  long 
range  trends.) 

“Aiding  the  Diversified  Occupations  Student  to  Adjust  to  His 
Job,”  Wm.  P.  Green  and  Benjamin  J.  Novak.  Industrial  Arts  & 
Vocational  Ed.,  April  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1. 
(The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  development  of  a  diversified 
occupations  course  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  This  insttdlment  presents 
a  list  of  study  units  that  the  community’s  businessmen  bdieve 
should  be  taught.) 


Adult  Education 


•lob  (•oiinselinU  for  minority  (groups  will  be 
the  first  step  in  a  community  counseling  service  to  be 
started  in  the  San  Francisco  school  system.  Each  month 
a  group  of  from  15  to  25  out-of-school  youths,  including 
Negroes,  Mexicans,  Filipinos  and  others  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  and  currently  out  of  work,  will  attend 
free  counseling  sessions  where  former  Veterans’  Counsel¬ 
ors  will  assess  their  abilities,  advise  each  on  the  particular 
field  he  should  enter.  Then  the  group  will  be  turned 
over  to  a  special  job  placement  division  of  the  State 
Employment  Service. 

According  to  Co-ordinator  of  Adult  Education,  Edw. 
H.  Bedford,  the  plan  is  a  practical  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  job  placement  for  minority  groups  (about  40% 
of  San  Francisco’s  employable  Negroes  are  jobless)  and 
is  a  logical  beginning  in  development  of  a  permanent 
community  counseling  service. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Three  Decades  of  Adult  Education”  John  A.  Kinneman.  Social 
Ed.,  Mar.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  discussion 
of  the  use  of  forums  in  adult  education.) 

“A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Certain  Specific  School  Activities  on 
Adult  Voting,”  Ralph  Van  Hoesen.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research, 
Jan.  1949.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (An  investigation 
of  how  four  specific  activities  —  a  school- published  booklet  on 
voting,  one  on  registering,  personal  solicitation,  and  the  combined 
use  of  all  three — a§ect  adidt  attendance  at  the  polls.) 
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Parent"Teacher 


A  ^^personalysis”  card  for  each  subject 

is  sent  to  parents  of  students  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
high  school,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  at  the  end  of  each  six- 
week  period.  The  student  is  rated  either  Highly  Satis¬ 
factory,  Satisfactory  or  Unsatisfactory  on  from  eight  to 
15  items  (including  various  skills,  personal  traits  and 
attitudes)  by  each  of  his  teachers.  The  cards  have  been 
used  for  many  years  and  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
undue  emphasis  on  competition  for  grades,  according 
to  Principal  Ray  F.  Myers. 

Reduced  fares  for  private  school  pupils 

are  being  demanded  by  parents’  groups  in  Philadelphia. 
“The  refusal  of  the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Co.  to 
permit  students  of  independent  schools  to  ride  at  the 
same  rate  as  public  school  pupils  (who  save  25c  per 
week)  constitutes  discrimination,”  parents  say  in  a  pe¬ 
tition  presented  to  the  Public  Utility  Commission.  Fares 
for  the  other  pupils  were  cut  last  summer. 

Free  lectures  for  parents  currently  are  being 
sponsored  by  Stanford  U.  Purpose  of  the  series  is  to 
assist  parents  in  understanding  schools  so  that  they  can 
contribute  more  to  the  improvement  of  public  education. 

For  taking  part  in  a  pupils’  strike  at  Walton 
high  school  in  New  York  City,  parents  of  one  of  the 
strikers  recently  were  fined  S50  on  disorderly  conduct 
charges  by  a  Bronx  magistrate. 


Building  and  Equipment 


A  modern  living  room  to  be  used  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  and  special  classes  is  to  be  installed 
at  the  Lincoln  elementary  school  in  Roselle,  N.J.  Now 
being  decorated  and  equipped,  it  will  provide  a  better 
atmosphere  in  which  to  encourage  students  to  develop 
social  consciousness,  will  be  a  better  setting  for  music 
appreciation,  reading,  discussion  and  other  groups.  Prin¬ 
cipal  James  K.  Baugher  believes.  Responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  room  will  be  left  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
establishment  of  rules  concerning  its  use. 

Pupils  will  try  out  a  model  classroom  in 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  before  the  school  system  goes  ahead 
with  a  $8,000,000  building  program.  Constructed  with 
materials  donated  by  various  manufacturers,  the  model 
room  will  have  “chalk  boards”  in  panels  of  deep  coral 
and  blue,  they  will  be  framed  in  a  dull  chromium  molding 
and  chromium  trays  will  be  used  for  chalk  and  erasers. 
Walls  will  be  pale  green,  the  ceiling  white  and  of 
soundproof  material.  Some  windows  have  “light  baffles” 
— ^rows  of  slats  projecting  from  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  look  like  fixed  Venetian  blinds. 


New  Classroom  Material 

Improvement  of  Community  Living  ...  is  the 
purpose  of  several  new  booklets  published  by  the 
Project  in  AppUed  Economics,  LI.  of  Florida  College 
of  Ed.,  Gainesville.  “Roddy  and  the  Rat”  tells  the 
story  of  the  spread  of  typhus  fever  and  of  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  rats.  “The  Story  of  John  and  Mary” 
is  a  booklet  on  nutrition.  “Improving  the  Community 
through  the  School”  describes  the  work  of  Keene 
Teachers  College  in  Keene,  N.H-,  in  stimulating 
teachers  to  improve  communities  through  school 
programs  and  the  development  of  local  teaching 
materials.  The  first  two  booklets  cost  20c  and  15c, 
respectively;  the  third  is  free. 

”To  Unite  Our  Strength"  ...  is  a  course  of  study 
containing  five  units  on  the  United  Nations.  De¬ 
veloped  by  Frances  A.  Thomas,  educational  director 
for  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  the  United  Nations,  the 
manual  is  available  for  50c  from  the  Nat.  Federation 
of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  Merchants  Bldg.,  Cincinnati  2. 

Safety  with  Guns  ...  is  discussed  in  a  book  “Gun 
Fun  with  Safety”  written  by  G.  E.  Damon,  now  on 
leave  from  Colorado  State  College  of  Ed.  to  serve 
with  the  NEA  Consumer  Education  Study.  The  book 
is  published  by  Standard  Publications,  Inc.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.Va. 

"Exploring  the  South"  .  .  .  said  to  be  the  first 
“regional”  textbook  ever  published  for  school  chil¬ 
dren,  has  just  been  released  by  the  U.  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  Authors  are  Rupert  P.  Vance,  John 
E.  Ivey,  Jr.,  and  Marjorie  N.  Bond,  who  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  55  other  Southern  educators.  The  text 
deals  with  effective  use  of  the  South’s  resources. 
Throughout  it  stresses  inter-dependency  of  all  re¬ 
gions  in  the  country. 

A  New  Film  on  Leadership  . . .  has  been  announced 
by  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1.  Called 
“Developing  Leadership,”  it  is  directed  to  high 
school  and  college  students,  and  adults.  For  children 
at  lower  levels.  Coronet  has  released  “Ways  to  Good 
Habits,”  which  presents  situations  showing  how 
good  habits  can  be  substituted  for  and  used  to  better 
advantage  than  bad.  Both  films  cost  190  in  color, 
or  $45  in  black  and  white. 

"Fundamental  Algebra  with  Practical  Applica¬ 
tions"  ...  to  be  published  soon  by  McGraw-Hill, 
330  W,  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  presents  textual 
material  related  to  experiences  in  the  daily  lives 
of  students.  Author  of  the  text  is  Robt.  Erickson, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Lebanon  Valley  College. 

Now  in  preparation  ...  is  a  bulletin  on  bicycle 
safety.  Its  planning  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  NEA  Commission  on  Safety  Ed. 

"Story  of  West  Coast  Lumber”  ...  is  the  title  of 
a  new  filmstrip  recently  issued  by  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen’s  Assn,  and  available  free  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Visual  Ed.,  Inc.,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 
11.  Covering  logging,  manufacture  of  lumber, 
growth  and  protection  of  trees,  the  strip  is  suggested 
for  use  by  social  studies  and  science  teachers. 

Information  on  North  Atlantic  Security  .  .  .  will 
be  available  in  “Collective  Security  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Area,”  Public  Affairs  Outline  No.  19  to  be 
published  this  spring  by  the  Div.  of  Public  Liaison, 
Department  of  State,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Free. 
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